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From the London Westminster Magazine. 
THE PICTURE OF ° 

A SUPERANNUATED LOVER. 

Calling t’other morning on a very an- 
cient gentleman, who used to take a 
creat deal of notice of me when I was a 
child, | found him surrounded by a set of 
people, with whom I little expected to 
see him engaged, at his stage of life. 
There was asmart French hair-dresser 
waiting with all the implements of his 
profession, ready to seize on the almost 
last lock of hair which, like Father Tisne, 
my old friend had left on his forehead ; 





while a fashionable taylor was going to 
try on a jeune olive fly-frock, and a buff 
waistcoat and breeches, tamboured with 
all the colours in Iris’s variegated bow. 
A neat hosier held a pair of white silk 
stockings in his hand, with high ht 
clocks up to the mid-legoteady MF him 
to pull on ; while a shoemaker was "po 
his knees, squeezing the old fellow’s 
toes into a pair of narrow-soked pumps, 
which so execrably pinched him, that 
he roared out lustily with anguish ; the 
unieeling son.of Crispin swore at the 
same time, that the pumps were per- 
fectly easy, and that he never finished 
a neater piece of work in all his life, 
nglé wrinkle, but sat 
as smooth and as tight as bis own skin. 
I perceived the old gentleman’s colour 
rise, on his being thus unexpectedly 
caught in a situation, which I could not 
but think he well knew to be a truly ri- 
diculous one. Ordering, therefore, Mr. 
Last to take off his new pumps, and to 
call the next day; he then dismissed 
the rest of his levee, even his Friseur, 
though it was uncertain when he could 
fix him again, as people of his very use- 


not always to be had at a moment’s 
warning. So prodigiously indeed are 


ments have they upon their hands, that 
a lady has been known to wait several 
hours before she could have her head 
fit to be seen in public ; and has even 
been obliged to stay at home merely for 







































the want of her hair dresser’s powerful 
assistance, to enable her to shew her 
face at a rout, or Bal-Pare.-—But to re- 
turn to my poor old man: He was real- 
ly ashamed of his folly, though he was 
unwilling to own it: pitying bim, there- 
fore, exceédingly, and being apprehen- 
sive that I might not, perhaps, prove 
able to convince him of the extreme im- 
propriety of his conduct, by making an 
opposition to his proceedings, till 1 was 
fully acquainted with the motives by 
which he was stimulated to.act in so 
preposterous a manner; I began with 
telling him, that I saw he employed a set 
of very clever people about his toilet ; 
and asked him, what ceremonious visit 
he was a going to make that required so 
much precision in his dress. ‘‘ Oh! (re- 
plied he) my preparations are not for 
one visit, but for several; and if you 
will not laugh at me, I will tell you. 1 
am going to be murried at last, | hope, 
to one of the finest girls in town. You 
will surely allow, therefore, that I ought 
to make a suitable appearance. A vast 
deal, you must be sensible, depends upon 


the first interview ; if I can but strike) 


her at once, you know, my business is 
done.” <A burst of laughter, which | 
could not suppress, at the delivery of 


this curious speech, almost staggered | 


my friend; and I believe he did not 
know whether my sincerity, or that of 
his mistress, was the most questionable. 
Resuming, however, my former serious- 
ness, I told him, that I thought I was 
quite lucky in calling upon him, as ! 
might have it in my power, having been 


‘once in the same predicament myself, 


to give him some useful hints. Taken 
in, fairly hummed by this speech, he 
actually’ began to consult me about 
brushing up bis old battered carcase— 
‘A man, you know, (said he) would 
choose to make the very best of himself 
upon such an occasion.” ‘Certainly 
(replied I, taking up his waistcoat and 
breeches which the taylor had left in a 
chair ;) but this fellow has misled you, 


how ? in what way? Bat to be sure it is 
very possible; I have neglected my 
person so long, that 1 scarcely know 
what is the fashion.” ‘* Oh! (replied 1) 
you shall be set right in a moment. This 
waistcoat should not ave any buttons 
before, they are quite out; it must be 
fastened entirely behind, and haye only 
a tassel on the breast; and then the 
igarters of your breeches should have 
jbeen Lrode’s au tambour, like your 
waistcoat. Besides, the colour of your 
coat, though fashionable enough for a 
man who makes no pretensions to dress. 
is not so proper for a lover; he should 
be distinguished by a smothered sigh.” 
** My dear boy, (exclaimed the old Sim- 
;pleton, pressing me to his bosom, as it 
he fancied he had his girl in his arms 
thou wilt be a lucky rogue to me, in 
deed. But is there really such a colou: 
as smothered sigh ? and don’t you play 
upon me now!” “ Not |, indeed. 
was never more in earnest in my life: 
itis a new colour just imported from 
Paris, and, like a sigh, cannot be de. 
scribed,—Y our taylor can get it for you 
in a minute.” ‘ Aye, and so he shall, 
(cried he, attempting to cut a cape: 
upon his cripled feet.) But do stay, 
and see if I have al} my things right. I 
expect a Dentist every moment to put 
me in four new teeth ; and Mr. Chaconne, 
the dancing-master, is to teach me the 
I es grave, and to give me a few ati- 
tudes.” No sooner had he uttered 
these words, than Chaconne entered the 
room. After having made the proper 
bow to me as a stranger, and said that 
he hoped be did not interrupt us, my 
old man replied, ‘* No, no, this gentle- 
man is my particular friend, and knows 
all. I am quite ready to take my les- 
son.—I think I had not got farther than 
the approach, when you was here last.”’ 
‘¢ That’s but asmall advance as a lover,” 
said I, ‘O, sir, (answered Charconnc) 
Mr. ——— takes so much pains, that [ 
dare say he will be able to dange an 
Allemande with the lady in less than a 











I see, already.” “Aye, (cried he) how ?}ifortnight. But, sir, (continued he, tx. 













































































. apiece of flesh, was happily preserved 


* chair. 


| While the horses were putting to, my 


‘first lifting up one leg, and then the 
ether, fike a bear learning to foot it} 








-king his old boy by the arm to teach fupon a heated iron. 


him the pas grave) your fingers are not 
quite the thing; an operator for the 
nails would be absolutely necessary, be- 
fore you venture to take the lady by 
the hand.” ‘I expect him every mo- 
ment,” replied the grey-bearded Cox- 
comb. As soon as the dancing master 
had finished his instructions, the dentist 
made his ‘appearance, assuring his new 
customer that he had brought him four 
of the whitest teeth that ever came out 








of a human. jaw. ‘Two of the most 
pearly ones, (continued he) I purchased 
of a servant girl, who bought a second- 
hand silk gown with the money; and 
the other two were warm this morning 
in the mouth of a healthy young dog of 
a chimney-sweeper, who never having 
been able to get at so great a dainty as 


from the scurvy.” My old friend made 
awry face at this information ; however, 
he submitted to the operation in ques- 
tion ; though I plainly perceived, that 
he felt as if his face was fixed in a 
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I really felt, some 
compassion for him ; and observing that 
he did not seem to be in spirits, I told 
him, ‘I was afraid his finery did not 
sit well upon him; adding, that | 
thought he had better have gone a woo- 
ing in bis old clothes.” ‘ Aye, (cried 
he) there’s no doubt of that ; but do 
you think the girl would have me in 
them?” “1 shall answer your question 
(replied 1) with another—Do you think 
you shall be contented to dress in this 
manner for the remainder of your 
days?’ “Oh no, no, (replied he, ea- 
gerly) no, no—When ‘once | have my 
mistress sure, I will throw off all this 
frippery and dress, and live as I did be- 
fore.” * But will you not (said 1) by 
so doing impose upon the lady, by ap- 
pearing after your marriage with her a 
very different man? You cannot, after 
such a palpable deception, expect her 











frame. In short, when the little grey 
hair he had upon his pate was twisted 
in a queue, somewhat resembling a pig’s 
tail; when his pumps were dragged on 
with the greatest difficulty, and endured 
with the greatest pain; and when his 
coat was hooked so tight over his bosom, 
that he could scarcely fetch his breath, 
he began to feel so unhappy, on having 
been so entirely put out of his way, that 
1 am almost sure nothing but the dread 
of hearing a second burst of laughter 
from me, prevented him from parting 


ferent men in one, she may be at liberty. 


to love two hundred upon the samefjiis too premature. 


manifestation of your contentment at 
school—and have had sufficient proof of 
her parental affection, to picture to 
yourself the transport of joy with which 
she read your first letter. I will alse 
forbear to mention the feelings of a fa. 
ther while he sees before him, the let- 
ter of an only child, whose image jg 
ever present with him, and whose privi- 
lege it is to have been spared to see the 
object of his constant care, approxima- 
ting to a state which shall be the hope 
of his declining years. 

‘And yet my child, there is a plea- 
sure in answering your letter, that al- 
most impels me to transgress the rules 
of propriety—for, I am persuaded, that 
it is more difficult to restrain an expres- 
sion of the delight I experience in an- 
swering your letter, than to deprive 
| myself of any enjoyment that my heart 
could desire ; but | will curb my feel- 
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the same mar: and she may, availing}}to a few comments on that part of fou 
herself of the duplicity of yeur appear- || le 
ance, plead, that having loved two dif- || pa 


to be constant to you; you will not be|j ings, and devote the rest of my Pe 






which you have invited my 
lar attention. 
‘Your wish to study music, I think 


Six weeks have 


principle.” “ Detestable principle! (ex- || scarcely elapsed since you left home tor 
claimed the old genius with a revival ofj/school, and I fear that you have not yet 
his former spirit)—No, no ; when once] acquired a sufficient love for the more 
I have made her my wife, let me alone}\useful and permanent branches of edu- 


to keep her constant—Never fear that.” 
The chariot now came to the door, eur 
dialogue was consequently interrupted : 
my superannuated lover went off with 
jas much courage—to take a young wife, 
and as firm a resolution—to manage her, 
as his Majesty’s forces once went to con 


with ail the fashionable decorations of||quer the rebellious Americans. 


his person; and evén with his mistress 
also, and his teeth into the bargain, in 
order to recover ease in his old clothes, 
and to rest himself in his night-cap, 
night-gown, and slippefs in bis armed 
Dreading, however, to be the 
jest of his friend, it never entered into 
his head, that he would most certainly 
appear in the most ridiculous light to 
the girl, for whom he had converted 
himself into so complet@ a fool. He 
now rung for his chariot ; and asked me 
if he should set me down. | assented. 


poor old man made a thousand grimaces : 
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FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

LETTER Il. 

From a father in the country, to his daughter at 
a city Boarding Scheol. ; 

**My pear Davcurer—I had just 
returned from a walk with your mother, 
when the servant brought me your let- 
ter of the 12th inst. 














cation. Having cultivated a taste for 
music myself, | am aware of its facina- 
ting charms, and how, much time and 
attention it requires*@fore the most in- 
defatigable can expect to arrive at any 
proficiency. It is a scieuce of all others, 
the most difficult to acquire to perfec- 
tion, and even after you have attained 
toany degree of excellence, the same 
unceasing application is requisite to pre- 
serve that state. But at last, it is only 











‘jjamembellisbment to polite learning, and 


should be considered so by every per- 
som of sense ; since all will admit that a 
|, knowledge of music is far from being in- 
dispensable to the completion of female 
education. Nor do you know whether 








To find that you}}you have a taste for music, and that, be 


are in good health, and delighted with||assured is a3 requisite to a learner as is a 
your teachers and school companions, is|| knowledge of the gamut. Before I could 
a pleasurdé’that few besides parents can||suffer you to. appear in company (like 
justly estimate. You are too well ac-||many females of the present day) with- 
quainted with your mother’s disposition, |jout even a superficial knowledge of mu- 
to suppose that hegymind could long bej|sic, | would forever forego the pleasure 
at ease until she had received some}jof hearing the piano forte. It is a mis 
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taken idea which parents entertain, that 
all children who receive instructiohs in 
music have all that is necessary to make 
them proficients—as well might they 
suppose them supernatura’. Let me in- 
treat you to curb your desire of becom- 
ing mistress of every thing at once— 
you will find that each branch will re- 
quire a much longer time, even with 
ihe closest application, than you appear 
willing to allow. You are at present 
allured by the rapid advances which 
you see others of your fellow students 
making—they appear more elevated and 
much farther advanced than yourself, 
but that is only because you have not the 
jadgment to see how little they know of 
each branch when taken separately. But 
before you indulge a wish of becoming 
accomplished, examine your grammar. 
geography, history, and even your spell- 
ing-book. For, although it may appear 
to you a little incredible, I assert it, 
thatiout of five hundred young ladies 
who pretend to’dazzle the world by a 
inistaken notion of their musical aequire- 
ments, not more than one fifth of ‘them 
are able to write a letter free from er- 
ror either in grammar or orthography. 
Do not deceive yourself by supposing 
ihat you are capable of learning any 
thing that is put into your hands, for if 
you do, you will most assuredly fall into 
the same error that so often misleads 
others of your sex. 

‘‘It ij certain, that nothing can be 
more flattering to a father, than to see 
in his children all that he had hoped or 
expected to be realized. And a perfect 
knowledge of music is, I assure you, 
(though as I said before, it is of se- 
condary importance, compared with the 
permanent branches) first amongst fe- 
male accomplishments, and so far from 
checking your desire to learn music, 1 
would advise you, after you have devo- 
ted sufficient time in history, geography, 
grammar, &s. to apply yourself to the 
study of music. But do not, I pray you, 
let it interfere too much with your other 
studies—nor by any means pursue it, } 
should you find, after a sufficient trial, 
that you have no ear for music. 

‘**] have not unfrequently been pre-| 
sent, where young ladies have been 
called on to add to the entertainment of 
the company by an exhibition of their 





In this part of the globe, it cannot be 


musical talents, and | do declare that 
the mortification | have on many occa- 
sions experienced, was greater than all 
the pleasure that I ever received from 
the same source. This, perhaps, was 
more the fault of the parent than the} 
child ; for, when neither they nor their || 
daughters knew any diflerence between i 
discord and harmony, the company was } 
compelled to bear both the disgust occa- | 
sioned by the jargon of sounds, and the 
ignorance of the parents. But there is 
another fault that I must guard you 
arainst. Some young ladies, who really 
do credit to themselves and to their pa- 
rents, by their proficiency in the science 
of music, destroy much of the pleasure 
which they could afford, by a reloctangs} 
which they never fail to manifest whem! 
called on to perform. This apparent dif- ! 
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many other circumstances, wears too) 


to be admired by strangers. 


company before she yields: and no la- 
dy, who does not understand music well, 
should be importuned to play ; for with 
the latter, there is as much impropriety 
in yielding as in the non-compliance of 
the former.” 


OO __- _____? 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE NATURALIST. 
No. 9. 

Of the four seasons into which the 
year is divided, spring is usually allow- 
ed to be the most pleasing. The loveli- 
ness of spring, however, is properly a 
comparative epithet, intended to set this 
all-reviving season in opposition to the 
cold dreary months which precede it. 


considered as the most beautiful season, 
when March and April with their snow 
storms and rains are included. Tired 
of clouds and gloom, sick of snow-cover- 
ed plains and of barren branches hum- 
ming in the wintry blast, we hail with 
rapture, the first buddings of vegetation, 
and view with pleasing astonishment the 
delightful change which nature so soon 
accomplishes. 

It is only on account of the very ac- 








. } 
who is a good performer, ought to re-||numbers, the trees 
quire the repeated entreaties of the! them? and where the walnuis, the 


to those refreshing months of a later sea- 


son, when all the ve -etable world arrives 


at a state of maturity. Ilere are none 


of the chilly days of spring, suddenly 


altering to hot and cold, as the wind 
happens to DiowWw, and pr Iu ne the 
tong hist of disorders peculiar to that 


inme of the year. li cannot be asserted, 
that there are less flowers, than ther: 
are in the earlier months ; for May can 
boust of very few, besides the blossoms 
of domestic fruit trees. 
higher: the leaves hang down in thick- 
er foilage: the fragrance of the fields is 
as sweet; the notes of the birds are 
still as charming: and the rivers abound 
with greater numbers of fish, which con 
tinually rufile the surface with their 
sportive gambols. 


a 
Che grass 


| But where, in spring are the heavy; 
fidence, however becoming your sex in clusters of fruit, that weigh down every 


bush and every bough in autumn ? 


much the appearance of mock-modesty i Where are the peaches, the pranes, the 
No lady | 


with their 


pre lace 


‘mellow apples, breaking 
that 


‘tawny chesnuts, producing a shower o! 
inuts with each shake the- limbs re- 
ceives ? The strawberry and the cur- 
rant are, indeed, delicious fruits ; they 
arrive first in the markets ; yet they do 
not appear in any quantities until the 
latter end of June. Cherries, mulber 
ries, and different kinds of wild berries 
are our solace in the hot months of mid- 
summer. It is left for autumn to fur- 
nish us with all the variety of melons, 
the grape, the juicy nectarines and the 
numerous fruits and roots upon which 
both man and animals are sustained. 
Autumn is the grandest season of the 
year, and all rurul scenes and prospects 
are at this time most beautiful. The 
morning is best adapted for a view of 
nature. The atmosphere is then clear, 
and every object appears in fresh glow- 
ing colours. After a shower also, ina 
more advanced period of the day, the 
colouring of objects is greatly heighten- 
ed. , 
When we fise from a refreshing sleep 
and cast our eyes from our chamber 
windows, things have an uncommonly 
inviting appearance. We behold the 
clouds at break of day tinged with bright 
crimson colours : rocks, banks, castles, 





ceptable change, that spring is preferred 
id 


trees, cities, mountains and fairy-pala- 
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ces, which we may figure among them, 
all seem to be in a blaze : the-sun rises, 
an immense red ball, enlarged and-ren- 
dered of an oval shape, by the refrac- 
‘ion of the atmosphere, and having its 
beams so weakened by the mists of the 
horizon, that we can examine it with 
pleasure. 

It is difficult to describe all the beau- 
ties of sun-rise, without overstepping the 
limits of prose writing. - The exalted 
strains of poetry are best suited to such 
magnificent scenes. Little occasion, 
however, would there be of describing 
them, or the effect would be much | 
more agreeable, if we contrived to en- 
joy the sight itself more frequently 
than we do. 

We will suppose ourselves situated 
in some maritime district of our country, 
every thing prominent in nature, has 
now received a golden tinge. A gentle 
breeze perhaps, rustles among the dew-| 
moistened leaves, and gives to each 
bushy tree-top, am easy wavering mo- 
tion. ‘The broad ocean spreads in view, 
and the billows course one another in! 
regular succession. Water-fow? are’ 
already diving under the surface, or 
mounting in spiral flights high above it. 
Plains and pleasant hills stretch on an 
other hand, upon which artful man has! 
fixt his abode, transforming the wilder- 
ness into orchards, flowery gardens and 
extensive fields of ripe corn. The ear- 
ly ploughman may be perceived driving 
a yoke of oxen up the hill, followed by 
his faithful dog. Mountains in another 
direction, shoot into the clouds with 
their bare cliffs, leaning over their 
sides, and their gaping chasms, opening 
for the passage of roaring brooks. 
Crows and eagles are darting from their 
sides ; with loud cries they may be 
seen, like little specks, skimming around 
the- peaks and rising up into the sky, 
until they become imperceptible. Clo- 
ser by, a deep forest is extended. © All’ 
among the trunks is dark. Small birds | 
chirp among the trees, and dismal 
sounds issue from beneath the interwo- 
ven branches. Some long-necked he- 
ron comes out, with his wings slowly 
flapping ; his white feathers discover’ 
him, urging his passage through the air,’ 
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cautious deer approaches from the fo- 
rest to the side of a stream : he drinks : 
some little noise startles him, when back 
he suddenly bounds again into its thick- 
est gloom. 

A walk through a woods is one of the 


eae, Besides insects, birds, 
and quadrupeds, this branch of philoso. 
phy treats of worms, fishes and amphi- 
bious animals. The latter three classes 
should never be investigated by persons 
of delicate feelings ; for under worms 








finest amusements imaginable to a real|jare classed all those horrid reptiles, 
lover of nature. Not only is it agreea- |] which make us shudder when we tread 


ble in itself, to pass under the cool shade 
of a wood, surrounded by every thing 
beautiful and highly interesting ; it is 
likewise so, on account of the vast rich- 
es and innumerable wonders, which are 
there unfolded, and which, in detecting, 
arranging and naming them, give the 
mind a constant employment. 

Those large forests, which still re- 
main covering whole tracts of our new 
territories, form a grand museum of 
living specimens of a great part of the 
creatures comprehended under the dif- 
ferent classes of natural philosophy. As 
we penetrate among the thick planted 
pines and walnuts, each rising like a 
church spire, nearly one hundred feet 
high, life frisks around us at every step 
we take, and nature acquires new mo- 
tion as we advance. Fowls start among 
the bushes. Ground squirrels and pole- 
cats are hiding themselves in their 
holes ; and myriads of crickets, flies, 
grasshoppers, and beetles, are springing 
away from our feet. At noon, dragon- 
flies dart from leaf to leaf, and locusts 
stun our ears, from above, with their 
constant whizzing noise. On one hand 
a pleasant little bird, makes the dells 
echo with “pheebe, pheebe,” as if 
calling for his mate : on another, me- 
lancholy notes in lengthened metre, an- 
nounce the presence of the jet-black 
thrush. As evening approaches all is 
in a tumult; chirping, buzzing and 
chattering, sounds on every side: and 
and above all is heard the loud toned 
notes of the night-hawk, solitarily whis- 
tling his customary tune. 

Low perch’d upon a fallen tree, - 

He sings all night—and thus sings he, 

Whipperwill! whipperwill !* 

The study of living creatures, scien- 

tifically termed Zoology, is useful and 





: “The whip-poor-will is remarkable for the 
plaintive melody of its notes. It acquires its 





outside of the trees, till he dips again } 


; 


among the trunks and is Tost. Some'l 





9, from the noise it makes, which to the peo- 
the States sounds whip-poor-will, to the 
Indians Sect Mee tien, 


upon them ; under fishes, all those oc. 
cupants of the sea which are beyond the 
inspection of any but fishermen and sea- 
faring people; and under the last, 
snakes, crocodiles, sea-lions, and such 
dreadful creatures as are daily destroy- 
ing mankind by their teeth and _ poison, 
from which we should rather fly, than 
go near them in order to give them ex- 
amination. Insects, quadrupeds, birds, 
plants and minerals are more pleasing 
subjects of investigation. 

The quantities of insects that {ill 
air, earth and water are inconceivable : 
they do not, however, abound in such 
numbers and so minute, (as is thought 
sometimes) as to fill the very air we 








breathe and the water we drink. Stag- 
nant pools contain them, and each little 
plant is an insect world. 
a wide study ; yet it cannot be called a 
useful study upon any other account 
than in developing to the understanding 
ofthe person, who collects and arranges 
beautiful insects in glass cases, the un- 
limited works and magnificence of our 
Great Creator. 

We will not assert the same of the 
study of birds and quadrupeds. By the 
first, (Ornithology) we are made ac- 
quainted with the names and dispositions 
of the feathered class of creatures, from 
the minute humming-bird up to the gi- 
gaitic ostrich; we learn where they 
build their nests and how they form 
them ; the size of their eggs, the colour 
and! the number: we kuow what food 
they live on, and what countries they 
inhabit ; and when we hear their notes 
and cries at a distance, we know imme- 
diately from what particular species they 
proceed. By the second, (Tetrapodo-~ 
logy) we find out the respective disposi- 
tions of the wild occupants of land ;— 
how the blind-mole rapidly travels un- 
der the ground ;—how the squirrel lays 
up his- winter store of nuts ;—how ihe 
beaver constructs his’ fowns and cause- 
ways ; and we are enabled by the know- 
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ledge we thus acquire, to avoid the 
haunts of those wild beasts, which might 
injure us if too nearly approached. 








FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Why beauty is so much prized by the 
sex; why the possession excites so 
much exultation, and the want so much 
envy and repining, will not be wondered 
at when we reflect upon the distinction 
which beauty confers in the eyes of 
mankind. ‘The epithet celebrated, ap- 
plied to a man, instantly suggests some 
intellectual quality. Applied to a wo- 
man we as naturally imagine that her 
beauty or personal accomplishments in 
singing, dancing, and the like, are spok- 
en of. 

Roderigo, fourth count of Barcelona, 
had an only daughter, whese beauty 
made her name familiar throughout Eu- 
rope. 
from the extremities of the north and 


east for the mere purpose of verify-| 


ing the roports of fame, and convincing 
themselves, by their own eyes, of her 
pre-eminence. Whenever she went a- 
broad the eyes of every spectator fol- 
lowed her ; on whatever human counte- 
nance she directed her attention, on pub- 
lic and solemn occasions, she beheld 
marks of of rapture, devotion, and as- 
tonishment. It was no extraordinary} 
thing for men to fall on their knees as 
she passed in the streets, and utter fran- 
tic ejaculations of delight, and even of 
adoration. The archbishop humorous- 
ly prohibited her presence at church, 
because the congregation were irresisti- 
bly impelled to withdraw their homage 
from celestial objects, and bestow it on 
amere mortal. 

The poets of her country exhausted 
all their ingenuity in her praises ; anda 
fraternity was formed among the most 
illustrious youth of the nation, which 
paid divine honours to her image or por- 
trait, under the modest appellation of 
the Adother of God. My sober readers 
must not be scared at this; for they 
must know that the Roman religion en- 
joins worship to be paid to the mother 
of the Saviour ; that is, to any statue or 
picture arbitrarily denominated such.— 
As the votaries of this religion are at 
liberty to choose any set of features for 
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take for this purpose those, either real 
or imaginary, which please them most ; 
and hence, nothing is more common than 
for lovers to worship their mistresses 
under this form. 

As the beauty of Clara Isabella ex- 


the painter or statuary could conceive, 


devotion to a select fraternity who called 
themselves her knights ; but it was at 
the same time scattered throughout Eu- 
rope, by being copied in the foreign 
manufactures of this article, so that this 
exquisite beauty became really a univer- 
sal idol, and received the most solemn 
testimonies of devotion from the farthest 
limits of Scotland, Sweden, and Hungary. 

Her nights, composed chiefly of Cat- 
alonian and Provencial nobility, assumed 
a great number of vows, testifying their 





Several princes and nobles came} 





their Medona, it is natural and easy to 


unlimited devotion to her, binding them- 
selves to assert her universal pre-em- 
inence, and fulfil her most trivial com- 
mands at the havard of fortune and life. 
Some of them are said to have given the 
mest extravagant proofs of their attach- 
ment, by throwing themselves down pre- 
cipices, or rushing upon certain death in 
battle, at a hint from her ; and the per- 
sonal love which numbers contracted for 
her, as it could not be gratified in the 
ordinary way, displayed itself in the 
most outrageous freaks and most despe- 
rate enterprizes. 

Instances are mentioned of accom- 
plished and illustrious youths devoting 
themselves to arduous pilgrimages, in- 
tolerable penances, and even to inevita- 
ble death, in obedience to commands im- 
posed thoughtlessly or in jest, and ex- 
torted from her by their importunate 
devotion. One of her knights assassina- 
ted a caliph’s visier ; anothersplaced a 
crucifix in the principal mosque of Me- 
dina ; another, with a band of followers, 
brought away a princess of Grenada, fa- 
med for her beauty, from: the midst of 
ber father’s haram, to serve her asa 
waiting-maid. | 

Locks of her hair, her cast-off raiment, 
a slipper she had worn, a ribbon which 
bad once encircled her arm or waist, 
were besought and preserved as the 
most siicred reliques. Compliments on 
her beauty and costly presents were sent 
‘to her, not only from christian potentates 





ceeded any thing that the imagination of; 


her image became the peculiar object of | 
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but from Arabian emirs and Tarkish 
\ sultans, from the borders of the Black 


sea and the Erythrean gulph. 

What human being could fail of be- 
ing intoxicated by homage like this !— 
what portion of wisdom or humility 
could preserve Clara from some degree 
of vanity and credulity ! and how must 
the value which the sex in general af- 
fix to beauty be heightened by observing 
these testimonies of devotion paid to it! 

It does not appear that this paragon 
possessed a mind of extraordinary force 
or elegance ; that her moral constitu- 





tion was distinguished by any qualities 
remarkably good or bad. Her triumph 
‘appears to have been merely the triumph 
'of personal charms, of a handsome face, 
and a graceful form. This triumph bed 
la short career, and an early termination, 
‘for she died, at the age of nineteen, of a 
fever caught while beholding a show up- 
,on the water, exhibited at Barcelona in 
honour of her. 

We cannot but indulge our fancy in 
imagining the consequences, if natur: 
\had combined with all this beapty, and 
ithe sovereignty of Catalonia, one of the 
most flourishing principalities at that 
time in Christendom, a mind as much 
endowed with dignity, energy, and shga- 
city as met together in the character, 
for instance, of Elizabeth of England.— 
Sovereign power confers upon human 
beings many of the attributes which 
properly belong only to superior na- 
tures. Intellectual powers are a still 
more irresistible claim to authority and 
veneration. The history of modern ages 
shows us the force of beauty. Had all 
these then been blended in the Cataloni- 
an princess, how much more than mor- 
tal would she have been ! 


—-——- 


Times of general calamity and confu- 
sion, have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore is pro- 
duced from the hottest furnace, and the 
brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the 
darkest storm. 

Flattery when offered {o the Female 
Sex, cannot justly be considered as ab- 
ject ; but when applied to men, is mean 
and disgusting.» Flattery is no other than 
a natural tribute which we owe the Fair. 
In men it excites contempt, and not afs 
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Jedge we thus acquire, to avoid the |jgenerally bite in the ear, but always }jthough he does not altogether vouch, js | 


* out feeling any pain whatever. Having 


- ‘bat, of a monstrous size, that sucks the 


_ indeed, that the head of a pin could 
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haunts of those wild beasts, which might jin places where the-blood flows sponta- jj so diverting, that we shall make oe 
injure us if too nearly approached. jneously. Having applied tobacco ashes} apology for introducing it. One night, | 

las the best remedy, and washed the gore} at a feast near the Cape, a trumpeter. | 
ifrom myself & my hammock, ! observed|} who had got himself well filled with 
several small heaps of congealed blood} liquor, was carried out of doors in orde, 
all round the place where | had lain,|{to cool and soberize him. The scopy, 
THE VAMPIRE. jupon the ground; on examining which, || of him soon attracted a tiger-wolf, which 
A gentleman by the nate of Sted- [the surgeon judged that I had lost at}/tbrew him on his back, and dragged hip, | 
man, while in Surinam, was attacked dur- least twelve or fourteen ounces during} along like a corpse, and consequently f 
ing his sleep by one of these animals.;|jthe night.” fair prize, up towards Table Mountain _ 
| In the mean time, however, our drunk. 

ea musician awaked, sufficiently sens. 


ble to know the danger of his situation, | 































VARIETY. 
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somewhat singular, and tends to eluci-} 
date the fact, we shall extract it in his| 
own language from his narrative. ‘‘I} FRAPITION.OF TBE INDLAES. and to sound the alarm with his trumpet, | 
cannot here,” says he, “forbear relat-}} ‘‘ Their traditions are vague, whimsi-|} which he carried fastened to his side, | 
ing a singular circumstange respecting ical, romantic and many of them ly The wild beast, as may easily be ima. | 
myself, viz. that on waking about four worth ‘relating ; and not any of them|| gined, was not less frightened in his 
o’clock one morning in my harhmock, I reach back to the creation of the world . 
was extremely alarmed at finding myself ||The Wiandots come the nearest to this. 
weltering in congealed blood, and with- ||They tell of a squaw that was found 
lwhen an infaft, in the water in a canoe| 
started up and rang for the surgeon, with || made of bull-rushes ; this squaw became | 
a fire-brand in one hand, andalbever be- ja great prophetess and did many wonder- 
smeared with gore ; to which, if added, Ital things; she turned water into dry 
my pale face, short hair, and tattered j}land, and at length made this continent, 
apparel, he might well ask the question, |iwhich was, at that time, only a very 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, small island, and but a few Indians on it. produce no poison; they may be good, 
Bring with thee airs of heav’a, or blasts from hell? || Though they were then but few they yet produce no fruit. Our riches may 
The mystery, however, was, that I had had not sufficient room to hunt; there-}} be taken from us by misfortune, our re- 
been bitten by the vampire, or spectre of |j fore, this equaw went to the water side, | putation by malice, our spirits by ca- 
Guiana, which is alsovcalled the flying- ||and prayed that this little island might beiiumny, our health by disease, our 
dog of New-Spain, and by the Spaniards jj enlarged. The great Being then heard} friends by death. But our actions must 
perro volador: this is no other than a her prayer, and sent a great number of} follow us beyond the grave ; with re- 
Water Tortoises, and Muskrats, which}}spect to them alone, we cannot say that 
blood from men and cattle while they | brought with them mud and other mate-}|/we shall carry nothing with us when 
are fast asleep, even sometimes till they tials, for enlarging this island, and byllwe die, neither that we shall go naked 
die ; and as the manner in which they this means, they say, it was increased to}iout of the world. Our actions must 
proceed is truly wonderful, 1 shall en- jjthe size that it now remains ; therefore} clothe us with an immortality loathsome 
deavour to give a distinct account of it. |jthey say, that the white people ought}or slorious: these are the only title 
Knowing, by instinct, that the person|jnot to encroach upon them, or takelldeeils of which we cannot be disinberi- 
they intend, to attack is in a sound slum-jjtheir land from them, because theiri}ted ; they will have their full weight in 
ber, they generally allight near the feet, ||great-grandmother made it. They say, lthe balance of eternity, when every 
where, while the creature continues that abéut this time thre angels or hea- | thing else is nothing, and their value 
fanning with his enormous wings, which | venly inhabitants, as they call them, fre-} will be confirmed and established by 
keep one cool, he bites a piece ont of }quently. visited them, and talked with | those two sure and stateless destroyers of 
the tip of the great toe, sovery swall {their forefathers ; and gave direction} 


Extract from Col. Smith’s Narrative. 


»” 








turn.” A late writer has observed, that 
any person but a trumpeter, in sucha 
situation, would doubtless have furnish. © 
ed the animal with a supper. 
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OUR ACTIONS. bi 

The only things in-which we can be 

said to have any property, are our ac- | 
tions. Our thoughts may be. bad, yet 
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| all other earthly things—time and deatb. 
how to pray, and how to appease the]] ume 


great being when he was offended.’ Nothing has contributed more to blind 
which is consequently not painful ; yet || They told them they were to offer sac-}the eyes of mankind, than the servile 
through this orifice he continues to peereannt tobacco, buffaloe and deer| veneration which most people (both na- 
suck the blood, until he is obliged to |}bones ; but that they were not to burn]}tions and individuals) are apt to enter- 
disgorge. He then begins again, and | bears or'racoon’s bones in sacrifice.” [tain for old ¢ustoms and opinions. He 
thus continues sucking and disgorging|| \ *-» = | 

till he is scarcely able to fly, and the Ae ECDOTE OF THE HYENA. i new track of ideas, even though they 
sufferer has often been known to sleep| f. Sparman relates an anecdote of|| should be erroneous, is deserving of ap- 
from time into et .. Cattle they |/the spotted hyena, for the truth of which, |] plause. é' 





scarcely be received into the wound, 
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POETRY. 





FOR TIE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SEPARATION. 


Oh! we must part my dearest, 
Where angry surges roar ; 

Yes! we must part my dearest, 
Upon the gloomy shore, 

Yet, ne'er can skies o’erclouded, 
Such torturing pangs impart 

As when—life’s prospects shrouded, 
Sad sinks the hopeless heart. 


When far upon the ocean 
Thy pensive brow I'll see, 
And make each fond emotion 
For memory and for thee. 
When fair in highest Heaven, 
The blameless moon careers, 
Shall billows, gently driven, 
Be dimpled with my tears! 


And tho’ the blight of sadness 


Thy joyous cheek invade, ip 


To chase the smiles of gladness 
That bright'’ning, o'er it play’d, 

Still beauteous to my slumbers, 
And blu.hingly thou'lt rise. 

Thy wild, unstudied numbers 
Shall speak of flected joys! 


Oh! had I never Jov'd thee, 
So tenderly, so true, 

Oh! had I never mov'd thee 
In tears to sigh—adieu, 

I ne’er had known the sorrow, 
The agony to part ; 

Wor hail’d the rising morrow 
In solitude of heart! 


One kiss—in anguish given— 
One tong and fond embrace ; 
One pleading look to Heaven— 
One gaze upon thy face! 
Now fare thee well—thou dear one— 
Adieu sweet peace of mind! 
The wide world lies before me— 
[ leave my heart behind! 
S——of New-Jersey. 
Dee. 1st, 1821. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FRAGMENT TOE. 
ON AN EVENING WALK. 


Calm was the Hudson, and its silvery stream 
Sparkled like gems in the moon's lurid beam; 
Mild was the air, like the stillness of death, 
Uudisturbed by a breeze,—undisturb’d by a 
breath, 
But oh! more exquisite, by far, was the strain, 
That Echo so lov'd, that she gave it again, 
Diffusing its zest through the bright spheres of 


heaven, 
And breaking the soul-stealing silence of even. 


E .. at that moment, was mark’d in your eye, || 
“*"Pis here t could live,—'t is here E could die!) 


i! 
i 


The feeling was niutua!, a feeling of bliss, 


eee eeee™m™m™=SS] 


I questioned myself “ Is clisyum like this? 
If it be,—.jf it has half such eestacy in it, 
Let my soul take a flight to the garden this 


™” 


tninute? 
* * » * 
E.., [have wander'd these scenes o'er and o’er, 
I've clamber’d the crags of the Hudson's steep 
shore ; 
I’ve cull’d the wild flow’rets, delighted I’ve laid 
On the violet-strew’d bauks of the lonely cas- 
. cade ; 
I've look’d all enraptur’d, from the mountain's 
high brink, 
To see the bright sun, ’midan azure sky sink ; 
'Pve roam'd thro’ the woods, while the hot neon- 
| day sun, 
(‘Sear'd the wild-rose ere its bloom had begun; 
‘Yet, in those lone walks, there was nothing so 
swect 
As when, side by side, on a cold granite seat, 
We watch'd the bright billows that disgorg'd 
below, 
And heard the sweet bugle, whose strains soft 
and slow 
Stole thro’ the blue welkin, as pure as the beam 
That loved to bask over the billowy stream! 
Oh! then (butd falter.—tho’ telling the truth) 
I fain would have cried “ With such beauty and 
youth, 
How blest could I live, from the world and its 
wiles, 
| To kiss when she weeps—and rejoice when she 
H smiles!” 





‘Then calm be your days, thro’ this life of dul! 
show, 

May peace "tend your foot-steps wherever yon 
go 

But remember the moments we’ve pass’d on the 
shore. 

Where, as fate may decree, we may ne'er pass 
them o’er. 

Remeinber the night, when the hour bid us sever 

And both would have said “I could live here 
forever!" 

HAROLD. 


THE SHORTEST DAY. 
Sure as our earth around ihe sun, 
i Its annual journey rolls, 
,Or its diurnal travel takes 
From centers at the Poles: 


Sure as the orb that gilds the day, 
With splendors all its own, 

Still sheds an unremiiting ray 
From his imperial throne. 


Sure as the regent of the night, 
In milder beauty gay, 

Distributes her imparted light, 
Fair rival of the day: 


Sure as the sparkling worlds that gild 
The regions of the sky, 
A god-like satisfaction yield, 








In reason’s ravish'd eye: 


Sure as the spring in beauty bright, 
Or summer in her bloom, 


} 








Or autumn, rich in every gift, 
Forte! the winter's gioom: 


So sure the gloom of Death shall come. 
To strike the young and gay ; 

Then let them all, while life remains, 
Think on the smoRTEsT Day. 


WINTER. 
The sun far southward bends Lis annual way ; 
The bleak Norih-cast wind lays the forest 
bare; 
The fruit ungather'd quits the naked spray, 
And dreary winter reigns o’cr carth and air. 


No mark of vegetable life is seen, 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call, 
Save the dark leaves of some rude ever-green, 
Save the lone red-breast on the moss-grown 
wall. 


Yet still there is, who decm all seasons fair, 
Who know no idle, restless passions, strife; 

Contentment, smiling at each busy eare, 
Contentment, thankful for the gifts of life. 


She finds in winter many a scene to please, 
The morning's landscape, fring’d with frost- 
work gay ; 
The sun at noon seen thro’ the leafless trees, 
The clear, calin wether at ihe close of day. 


She marks th’ advantage storms and clouds be 
slow, 
When blust’ring Eurus purifies the air: 
When moist Aquarius pours the fleecy snow, 
That makes the impregnate glebe a richer 
harvest bear. 


——— 


From the Ladies’ Literary Magazine. 
THE SMILES OF THE FAIR. 
Ah who would not sing when so kindly invited, 
However uncooth and imperfect his verse? 
A lady’s commandment gust never be slighted ; 
So here is my sennet, “ for better for worse.” 
And while I am beating about for the meire, 
il cherish the hope that perhaps I may share 
Those charuis, than which nothing on earth can 
he sweeter, 
The kind approbation and smilies of the fair. 


Deprive me of these, and what boon could be 
given 
To bring consolation and peace to my mind! 
No, here I protest, T could scarce enjoy heaven, 
And leave these delightful allurements behind. 
O! what can cevelop the sweet fascination ? 
With female attractions,O! what can compare ’ 
For man is dependent, whatever his station, 
Ou vothing so much as the smiles of the fair. 


I sometimes have felt like a desolate stranger, 
Alone in the world, without kindred or friend, 


No father to shield me in perils and danger, 
No sister to sooth me when trouble d:scend. 
What is it can banish these gloomy emotions 
And brighten my prospects and vanquish de- 
spar, ™ 

Enliven my spiritsand alter my notions? 

My answer is ready—* The smiles of the fair.” 
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- jm height, and that he stated that he was the 
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But there is a smile which can bring us no glad- 
ness, 

It speaks but the language of scorn and con- 
tempt; 

It grieves the true friend, drives the lover to 
madness ; 

From every such smile I would fain be exempt. 

But give me the smile of ineffuble kindness, 

In this I shall ever be happy to share— 

For he must be struck with incurable blindness, 

Who has not a sense of the smiles of the fair. 


EE —————————————————————————————————_—_—_———— 


NEW-YORK, 
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Congress —On Tuesday last, on the fifth bal- 
lotting, the Hon. Philip P. Barbour, of Va. was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, by a majority of the whole number of) 
votes: 

For Philip Barbour, 
John W. Taylor, 
Mr. Baldwin, 

S. Smith, 
C. A. Rodney, 
Scattering, 


On. Friday last, at the Merchants’ Coffee- 
House, a number of pieces of plate, procured by 
the citizéns of this city, were presented to the 
captain and crew of the ship John & Adam, for, 
the rescue of the four unfortunate seamen of 
the ship Sea Fox; accompanied by an appro- 


mona dS 


The Connecticut Cotton Manufactory, at 
Thompson, was destroyed on Tuesday last by 
fire, oceasioned by the friction of the picker. 


The Providence Gazette mentions that a per- 
son appeared in the market place in that town 
on Tharsday who measured six feet ten inches in 


smallest of six brothers! !— Bost. D. ‘Ade. 

A Spanish 74 (the Asia) has arrived at Ha- 
vana from La Vera Cruz, with three millions 
and a half of dollars for the Government. It is 
stated that the Vice King of Mexico is dead— 
supposed to have been poisuned. 

he. , 

Another present from the Emperor Alexander. 
—tdward J. Cuale, Esq. of Bali!more, has Jate- 
ly received, through the hands of Mr. Poletica, 
the Russian Mimisier, from the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, a superb Diamond Ring It is composed of 
a bright topaz, set round with one hundred and 
seventy-five diamonds, some of which are un- 
commouly large-—Presented as an evidence of 
the imperial approbation of his discharge of the 
duties of bis Consulship. 


One more pirate taken.—The U.S. ship- Hor- 
net, R. Hanley, commander, bas sent into Nor- 





folk, under charge of Midshipman Wiliam ff. 


Kennon, the piratical schooner Moscow, mount- 
ing one two pounder, and a crew of mixed blacks 
and Spaniards—nineteen in number. 


On Tuesday, by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, Mr 
D. Davenport, of Rome, to Miss Catharine Olm. 
stead 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Still. 
well, Mr. Joseph Gallis, to Mrs. Margaret Jones, 
both of this city. 



























Female ludustry.—Miss Lydia Whiting and 
Miss Lydia Kimball, spun, reeled, twisted and 
hang up 302 knots of good handsome full-blood 
Merino woollen yarn, on the 28th of Sept. last, 
in fifteen hours; weighing 31b. loz. each. 


Mason, the Rev James Arbuckle, to Miss Be. 
thiah D. Sparks, all of this city. 

At Brooklyn, by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, 
Mr. John Gildersleeve, of the firm of Thomas { 
Gildersleeve, to Miss Elizabeth Hempstead. 

At Litchfield, Conn. John Delafield, Esq of 
this city, to Harriet, — of the Hon. ay. 
Tallmadge. 

,At Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Joseph Carter, a revo. 
lutionary soldier, aged 70 years, to the youthful 
Miss Lucy Bullock, aged 17 years. 

When being young, in the field I delighted, 

And brav'd the fierce storms of the war; 

But to the eve of my life I’ve united 

The mild and sweet charms of the fair. 


————————— ee  - 
DIED, 


On Wednesday last, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with fortitude and resignation, 
Miss Eliza Leycraft, in the Gist year of her 
age 

On Tuesday evening, Mr Stuart F. Randolph, 
aged 25. Mr. Middleton, Dalton, aged 20. 

Suddenly, on Monday last, in the 24th year 
of his age, Anthony P. Low, son of Mr. Samuel 
Low, late of this city. 

At Savannah, Mr George A Raymond, aged 
27 years, a native of Norwalk, Conn. but for the 
last four years a resident of Savannah. 


Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. the Mississippi 
Traveller, is appointed U.S. Agent at St. Ma- 
ry's—Salary $1500 per annum. 


Useful Discovery.—It is not generally known 
that soap and water rubbed upon a hone, as a 
substitute for oil, is peculiarly effective, and 
gives a much finer edge to a razor, than can be 
prodaced by oil. It is suggested that this is 
also a better material for setting surgical instru- 
ments than oil. 


ALondon paper assures us that the proprietors 
of Covent Garden theztre, have cleared seven- 
teen thousand guincas, by the representation of 
George Fourth's Coronaticn. * 


Serious Accident.—On Thursday last, as the 
Citizen’s Post Coach was descending the hill on 
the opposite side of the bridge, which crosses 
the Raritan, the horses became unmanageabic 
and upset the stage against the partition of ,the 
bridge, which more or less iujured all the passen- 
gers. Mr. Wallack, the tragedian, on his way 
to Philadelphia, had his leg broken iv two pla- 

es. ‘He is confined at the house of Mr. Abra. 
ham Degraw, and is likely to do well, we hope 
without amputation. —N. B. Times. 
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i> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 

jceived at the publisher's offices, No. 15 

Oa Thursday morning, the 29th ult. between} Ced treet P dN de Willi I - 

Bridgetown and New-Branswick, the hind boot} pepper i . cipal ‘ ess. Se 
rectly opposite the Post-Oftice. 


of the mail stage was cut open and a traveller's | 
trunk stolen. Fortunately the mail was inside}! ,*, Those who wish their volumes of 


the carriage. ithe Cabinet completed and bound, will 
| please to forward the same to the offices 
Hof publication, where they may have 
ithe neatly executed in any style they 
choose, at low prices. 
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‘Good name in man or woman 
“ Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 
At Madison circuit court, in Illinois, 
recently held; Rowland P. Allen and} 
% % 
wife obtained a verdict against Albert S. x" A few copies ; of the Benge 
fAppresses yet remain unsold. Those 
Maltby, for slanderous words spoken o wee : hbitens this interest 
Mrs. Allen, of three thousand dollars ! ms RTA RAH I 29 + pean 
ey fing volume, would do well to apply 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. soon, at. this office ; or per order, post 
We acknowledge the receipt of a number of |paid, they can be transported to any 
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